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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Das fiinfte Buch der Ilias, Grundlagen einer homerischen Poetik, 
von Engelbert Drerup, Paderborn, F. Schoningh, 191 3, 
VIII + 451 pp. 

Professor Drerup of the University of Munich is already known 
as an Homeric scholar to many, in other lands than his own, 
through another work, published in 1903, in the series ' Welt- 
geschichte in Karakterbildern ', namely, ' Homer — Die Anfange 
der hellenischen Kultur', ' mit 105 Abbildungen '. This earlier 
book is interesting and useful, though designed for the literary 
public rather than for scholars. His latest book is an argument 
to show that the Iliad, as we have it, is the creation of a single 
poet whose genius can be compared only with that of a Dante, 
a Shakespeare or a Goethe. The argument is based upon an 
aesthetical (' asthetisch-kritische ') examination of the Aio/^Sour 
'Apiartia (E), with a view to showing that this is a typical rhap- 
sody, that it is an epic unit, complete in itself, yet constructed 
with constant reference to what precedes and follows in the whole 
Iliad, just as the rest of the Iliad is constructed with constant 
reference to it. Thus, in the opinion of Professor Drerup, it was 
conceived and must be interpreted as an integral part of an har- 
monious whole, though capable of being presented by itself on 
occasion. Moreover, Professor Drerup finds in this rhapsody 
the same principles and devices of poetical composition, the 
same art and skill, the ideas and beliefs, which are to be found 
throughout the whole Iliad, and which he therefore regards as 
characteristic of a single and preeminent creative genius. 

The dedication of this book to three ' tapferen Verteidigern 
der griechischen Reinsprache ' will not inspire in every scholar 
confidence in the author's objectivity. Still less his opening 
sentence : ' Dieses Buch schreibe ich nicht in erster Linie als 
Philologe, sondern als Dichter '. That the professor of philology 
is also a poet is shown by the books whose titles he gives in a 
footnote, p. 1 — poems, 1902; a romance, 1907 — and by some of 
his verses which he quotes on p. 70. But it is not obvious to 
every one that the poet in Professor Drerup, or even Goethe 
whom he also cites, is better qualified than the philologian in 
him to speak on such questions as whether a single poet wrote 
the Iliad in the same sense as Dante, for example, wrote the 
Paradiso, and, if so, when this poet lived and under what in- 
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fluences. And yet this is the fundamental assumption of this 
new discussion of the old Homeric problem. On p. 70 he speaks 
of Goethe's ' asthetisches Urteil, dem die Dichtung selbst zur 
untriiglichen Fiihrerin fur die dichterische Wertung geworden 
ist; unddarin hat Goethes Wort auch heutenoch mehr Gewicht, 
als das eines von Wilamowitz oder auch eines Dietrich Mulder '. 
Drerup even quotes (p. 65, n. 3), with implied approval, this 
astounding sentence from Wilhelm Jordan : Bei Homer ist nichts 
zufallig . . . Derjenige nur ist sicher diesen Ubermenschen 
wiirdigen zu lernen, der ihm iiberall die bewussteste Kunst und 
die tiefsten Gedanken zutraut, auch wo er sie noch nicht erkennt. 
Drerup admits that there may be some danger that 'ein 
dichterisch veranlagter Homerinterpret den dichterischen Gehalt 
des Epos nach seinem eigenen Bild sich neu erschaffe ' (p. 63) ; 
but he believes that we are justified in attempting to make secure 
the place of honor in the world's literature which Homer has 
held for thousands of years, and which ' erst ein ledernes Philo- 
logentum bestritten hat' (p. 25). Only we must approach our 
Homer as a ' rein kiinstlerische Personlichkeit ' (p. 25). 

' Nur miisste man ', he says, ' von vornherein auf alle Interpolationsriecherei 
und Quellenschniiffelei verzichten, und diese Namenswiederholungen nicht 
anders kritisch verwenden. als die Wiederholung von Versen oder Vers- 
gruppen, die Wiederaufnahme poetischer Motive, die beabsichtigten ' wider- 
spruche', die kompositionellen Ruckweise und Vorausdeutungen : d. h. als 
Bausteine einer homerischen Poetik' (p. 259, n. I.). 

Let us first assume, says Drerup in effect, that Homer was a 
poet like Dante, the Iliad the creation of his original genius : 
after that let us examine this creation without prejudice. Ac- 
cording to Drerup everything in the Iliad is perfect and could 
not be improved. Every part has been constructed with the 
highest art, on an elaborate and artistic scheme. Applying to 
the Iliad as it stands a rough measure of about a thousand lines 
for each rhapsody, he finds that Book I, and Book II as far as 
the Catalogue of Ships, form together the first of these divisions, 
Books III and IV the second, Book V the third, and so forth. 
The Catalogue of Ships he regards as an ' Inhaltsverzeichnis 
des Epos nach seinen Haupthelden' placed at the end of the 
first rhapsody, and possibly composed by Homer after the com- 
pletion of the rest of the Iliad, for the convenience of readers 

(P-52)! 

It appears then that the third division constituted by Book V 
is not an independent ballad but an episode, which is an integral 
part of the whole Iliad. As surest proof of this he presents the 
facts that the last scene of Book V returns to the same situation 
as the opening of Book IV, a scene among the gods. In par- 
ticular he finds (1) in the mention of Hebe in V, 905 a direct 
reference to IV, 2 where Hebe is also mentioned, (2) in the 
mention of Here coupled with Athene in V, 908 a direct reference 
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to the same line which appears in IV, 8, and lastly (3) in the 
words of Athene to Zeus in V, 421 ff. a direct answer to the 
words of Zeus to Athene in IV, 7 ff. Not many will attach much 
importance to the fact that Hebe pours nectar for the gods in IV, 
2, and bathes Ares in V, 905, or to the recurrence of so stereo- 
typed a line as "Hp>j t 'Apynt) nal 'AXaXito/jenjif 'a&jmj, in IV, 8 and 
V, 908. But the third statement that Athene's words in V, 421 fF. 
are a direct reply to the words of Zeus in IV, 7 ff. would be im- 
portant if it were true. But it is not. In the latter case Zeus 
taunts Here and Athene with being careless and inactive helpers 
of Menelaus while Aphrodite was taking part in the battle, saving 
her favorite Paris from death. But in Book V, when Aphrodite 
has returned to Olympus wounded in the hand by Diomedes 
as she was trying to rescue Aineias, Athene insinuates that she 
has only scratched her hand on the brooch of some woman she 
was tempting. A direct reply to Zeus' words, if they were in 
this poet's mind, would have been ' See what a weakling is this 
Aphrodite and how she fares when she meddles in a fight'. Not 
that anyone may know what a poet would have said. But surely 
there is no proof here that the poet of Book V had Book IV in 
mind. Moreover Drerup's claim that Pandaros was killed by 
Diomedes (V, 290 ff.) because of his treacherous shot at Menelaus 
(IV, 105 ff.) and that therefore Book V is intimately connected 
with Book IV, is wholly without foundation, inasmuch as no 
mention is made of this shot in the description of Pandaros' 
death, and a wholly sufficient reason for Diomedes' attack upon 
him is provided in the simple facts that Pandaros had already 
wounded Diomedes himself with an arrow and then made an 
attack upon him from Aineias' chariot. 

The same sort of reasoning is employed by Drerup to show an 
intrinsic connection between Books V and VI. He appears to 
attach little importance to the fact that the first four lines of Book 
VI seem to refer to the withdrawal of the gods from the battle 
described in Book V. And in this he seems to me quite right, 
for these four lines have no necessary connection with anythirg 
which follows. But to Drerup's mind the minor conflicts with 
which Book VI opens ' form a parallel to the last triumph of 
Diomedes, and join directly on to the exhortation of Here in V, 
787'. They would join on equally well in many other places. 
Perhaps this is a matter of opinion only. But Drerup passes 
beyond the bounds of legitimate argument when he asserts that 
the parallelism between gods and men, which he believes char- 
acteristic of his Homer, is exhibited by the circumstance that the 
real Akamas is killed by Ajax at the beginning of Book VI, 
while Ares, in the guise of Akamas, is wounded by Diomedes at 
the end of Book V. If any inference is proper, it would seem to 
be that the poet of Book VI, who told how the real Akamas was 
killed by Ajax, had not just described how Ares in the form of 
Akamas disappeared from the battle. There is no real evidence 
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here for either view. Nor is there any evidence whatever in 
Drerup's observation that it is precisely Ajax who kills the real 
Akamas while Diomedes wounds the god in the form of that 
hero, or that the same words are used in describing the death of 
Akamas in VI, 9-1 1, and of Echepolos, an otherwise unknown 
Trojan, in IV, 459-461. 

In his ' Companion to the Iliad ' Walter Leaf, p. 111 ff., called 
attention to certain particulars in which Book V differs from all 
the rest of the Iliad : ' Nothing marks out this book from the 
rest of the Iliad more clearly ', he says, ' than its mythology. It 
is full from end to end of tales of the gods which are not known 
elsewhere; and the personal part which the gods play in the 
strife is in strong contrast to the very reserved use of them in the 
' Menis ', and indeed in most other parts of the Iliad, earlier and 
later alike'. One may not accept Leaf's opinions about the 
Iliad in general ; but the peculiarities of Book V have an objec- 
tive reality, and cannot be ignored or belittled, as they are by 
Drerup, in any discussion which is to correct and enlarge our 
knowledge. For example, Aphrodite appears only here under 
the name of Kypris. Drerup's treatment of this significant fact 
in note 1, p. 165, is most inadequate. Dione too appears in no 
other part of the Iliad. Drerup, p. 189-192, says that it must 
not be imagined that Zeus is represented as living in a state of 
bigamy, but only that the poet, in his 'sovereign treatment of 
the life in Olympus', for an artistic purpose, chose to present 
here the two goddesses side by side, Dione a former wife, Here 
the present spouse. And later, on p. 377, he explains that this 
artistic purpose was to picture the gods, not as ideal types of 
humanity, but as ' more or less comic figures ' — Aphrodite flying 
back in tears to her mother to be comforted for a mere scratch 
on the hand — Dione, ' ein altes, schwatzhaftes Miitterchen, das 
die ganz vernichtete Tochter Aphrodite mit Olympischen Skan- 
dalgeschichten und leeren Unglucksprophezeiungen gegen den 
Feind zu trosten sucht'. But that such caricatures of the 
gods are found only here and in some other scenes in which 
the gods figure, passages which seem to many to be of a 
different texture from the rest of the Iliad, does not appear 
significant to Drerup. On the contrary he argues in note 1, 
P- 377 = 

Wer einmal die ungeheure komische Kraft in den Gdtterszenen der Ilias 
erkannt hat, wird kein Bedenken mehr tragen, gemass der antiken Uberlie- 
ferung auch den Margites als ein echtesWerk Homers zu betrachten. Auch 
auf die Urspriinge des Satyrspiels bei den Griechen dttrfte nach unseren 
Erkenntnissen ein neues Licht fallen. 

This, to my mind, is truly a reductio ad absurdum. The first 
and most important question is whether the caricatures of the 
gods are reconcilable with the conception of the gods in other 
parts of the Iliad. Drerup assumes that they are: he does not 
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discuss the question. But if they are irreconcilable, as many 
believe, then the similarity between them and the Margites 
proves, not that ' Homer ' wrote the Margites, but that the Mar- 
gites, like these god-scenes in the Iliad, had some other origin 
than the rest. 

That the gods have ' ichor ' in their veins instead of blood is 
found only in Book V, lines 340-342 and 416. The temple and 
'adyton' of Apollo (V, 446-8), the false image of Aineias 
(lines 449 ff.), the cap of darkness (845), seem to many persons 
alien to most of the Iliad, not to mention Stentor (V, 785), who 
never appears again in the Iliad though his name became a 
proverb. These things demand some explanation. It is by 
considering them, as well as the facts observed by Drerup, that 
we shall approach nearer to the truth about Homer. We shall 
not improve our knowledge by neglecting any of the actual facts. 

Many of Drerup's interpretations are welcome and valuable : 
they spring from his genuine love for Homeric poetry. But the 
inadequacy and subjectivity of very many other interpretations 
which he offers are immediately obvious to an unprejudiced 
reader. His conviction that all of the Iliad, just as we have it, is 
the work of a single poet who composed as did Dante and 
Shakespeare, affects his judgment and impels him to seek, not 
the best explanation, but an explanation in accordance with his 
belief. Let one or two examples suffice. When Diomedes 
attacks Aphrodite, and a reason for his rashness is given (V, 
331 f.), no mention is made of Athene's express command in line 
131 f. to attack this goddess, although Diomedes himself recalls 
the command in line 819 f. Drerup finds herein a mark of poetic 
art. A lesser poet would have mentioned the command. Homer 
represents Diomedes as by no means forgetful of Athene's com- 
mand, but, in lines 331 f., replaces this motive by a 'psycho- 
logische Vertiefung, in welcher die aussere Anweisung enthalten 
ist ' (p. 165). If this is true, how is it that, in attacking Apollo 
immediately after Aphrodite's flight, Diomedes shows no recol- 
lection of the rest of Athene's instructions, namely, to attack no 
other god but Aphrodite? Again, in explaining Aphrodite's in- 
ability to rescue Aineias, Drerup discovers great, though hidden, 
subtlety in the poet's thought (p. 168, p. 381). Aphrodite is the 
mother of Aineias and her motherhood involves a human ele- 
ment — being mother she is less divine, and therefore vulnerable. 
So too, Ares' wounding is explained as due to the fact that he 
has made himself human by indulging sordid passions, entering 
into the battle and even stripping the body of Periphas whom he 
has slain. The simple and obvious explanation of all these 
matters is that the poet who described the ' Valor of Diomedes ' 
wished to show his hero triumphant even over gods— over 
Aphrodite, alone, though emboldened by Athene's command, 
over even Ares himself when Athene was at the hero's side. Of 
course it would have been too great praise, an unbelievable 
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exaggeration, to say that a human hero had successfully with- 
stood the gods without some divine assistance. 

Lastly, to give but one more example of Drerup's reasoning, 
the Glaukos episode in VI, 119 fF. is presented by this writer as 
an example of the poet's art in the delineation of character, a new 
side of Diomedes' personality being displayed here in contrast 
to that exhibited in Book V. This proves to Drerup that Books 
V and VI are by the same author. Doubtless if the same char- 
acteristics had been assigned to Diomedes in the meeting with 
Glaukos as elsewhere, Drerup would have found the poet's con- 
sistency demonstrated. Certainly human character is many- 
sided, and few men are always considered consistent in their 
words and actions. A true poet recognizes these inconsistencies. 
But it has seemed to many that the Diomedes of the Glaukos 
episode is altogether a different personality from the Diomedes 
of Book V or even of Book IV. Whether this is true is a very 
vital question, which Drerup altogether ignores. Elsewhere 
Diomedes appears as a man of modest but resolute bearing : he 
speaks briefly and sternly, acts swiftly and recklessly. In spite 
of Athene's warning to attack no other god but Aphrodite, he 
sprang at Apollo four times without a word. With Athene 
beside him he did not shrink from seeking out and wounding 
Ares himself. But in Book VI, when he meets Glaukos in the 
press of battle, for no apparent reason, instead of fighting, he 
makes along and polite speech, weaving in the story of Lykurgos' 
sacrilege. Finally he makes friends with Glaukos, and, after 
another speech, wholly out of keeping with his manner elsewhere, 
exchanges armor with his new acquaintance, giving his own suit 
worth nine oxen for that of Glaukos worth one hundred. Is this 
the same Diomedes who attacked the gods? Doubtless the 
Glaukos episode, the point of which lies in the unequal exchange 
of armor, is an old story saddled on Diomedes without any par- 
ticular reason. But Drerup could not admit that. 

Professor Drerup belongs to a group of enthusiastic students 
of Homer who believe that the Homeric criticism of the past 
century and more has proved a total failure, and that the belief 
in the single authorship of the Iliad and Odyssey, if not quite 
universal already, will soon be triumphantly vindicated and 
restored. A shining example of this group is Mr. Shewan of St. 
Andrews, who, in an article entitled ' Recent Homeric Literature' 
in C. P. 1912, says, not without a certain malicious satisfaction, 
'The history of the Homeric Question since the close of the last 
century may be summed up in one word, Reaction' (p. 190). 
' One might almost say, ' they are all Unitarians now ' ' (p. 198). 
' Belief has now come round to the old Orthodox view ' (p. 209). 
And thereby Shewan does not shrink from naming among the 
penitents some who must have been greatly surprised to find 
themselves mentioned among those present on the mourners' 
bench, for example, Bethe, Wilamowitz, and Mulder. 
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It seems as if it were impossible, at the present stage of this 
old controversy, for the Unitarians and the Critics to understand 
each other's point of view. The Unitarians feel that theirs is a 
holy cause, namely, to vindicate a great genius from the asper- 
sions and detractions of narrow minded, unaesthetic scholars. 
They forget that the Homeric poems themselves contain no claim 
of authorship. The belief that Homer created the Iliad and the 
Odyssey but not the other epics is derived from ancient critics, 
who had as little of the poet in their natures as their successors 
of whom the school of Rothe and Drerup so bitterly complain. 
Moreover the modern Unitarians believe that the Critics are 
animated solely by a ruthless desire to destroy what others hold 
dear. If one observes discrepancies, differences in ideas or in 
civilization, unevennesses of style or art, in different parts of the 
Iliad, they think he must be trying to take away our Homer. 
Mr. Shewan, for example, in C. P. 1912, p. 398, speaking of a 
new attempt to discover the relative ages of certain passages, 
says : ' If it stands, the poems are ruined '. It is unfortunate 
that the poems are ruined for Mr. Shewan if they are not the 
creations of a single poet. But other persons are not so limited, 
and may enjoy these poems, however they may have come into 
their present state. 

On the other hand the Critics believe that the Unitarians ignore 
discrepancies which have an objective reality, and substitute 
their subjective feelings for scientific enquiry. Naturally the 
Unitarians are hurt. Rothe complains bitterly that Cauer, in 
Neue Jahrb. 19 12, p. 98 ff., reproaches him for ignoring all 
questions concerning the origin and development of the Homeric 
poems. ' Why ', says Rothe in exasperation, ' I was not writing 
about the development of the Homeric poems, but about the 
Iliad as poetry'. He does not see that one may talk about the 
charm of these poems as they stand ; but one cannot discuss, 
as Rothe does, such matters as how and when and where his 
Homer composed these poems, without first considering these 
questions of development. 

Doubtless it is natural enough, under these circumstances, that 
the Unitarians, who have for a time been somewhat unappreciated, 
and now believe they are coming into their own again, should be 
exceedingly enthusiastic about each other's work, and somewhat 
bitter towards others. So, for example, Shewan speaks of Rothe 
as ' Perhaps the leading Homerist in Germany' (C. Q. IV, 1910, 
p. 76). Rothe, in the Jahresber. d. Philol. Ver. 1912, p. 219, 
speaking of Shewan's article, ' Wilamowitz on G' (C. P. 191 1, 
p. 37-47), says : ' With accustomed thoroughness the author gives 
here a history of the criticism of this book, so often attacked 
and despised. We recommend this article most earnestly to 
Cauer for his careful study; perhaps then he will get some 
inkling of where true science is to be found, and perhaps then he 
will not charge me a second time with setting myself outside the 
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bounds of scholarship'. Drerup, on p. 2 f. says that Rothe, in 
his ' Ilias als Dichtung ', ' Die gegen die einheit dieses epos 
erhobenen philologischen Bedenken siegreich zuriickgewiesen 
hat', and later, p. 32, ' Zur vollen wissenschaftlichen Hohe ist 
die Methode der asthetischen Betrachtung erhoben worden durch 
Carl Rothe'. Rothe himself approves this judgment (first 
published in the Monatsschr. fur religiose Dichtkunst, 1911/12, 
p. 566 ff.), and, quoting these words, adds : ' Das ist das Urteil 
eines Sachkenners, das ich doch wohl hoher anschlagen kann als 
das P. Cauers oder O. Schrbders ' (Jahresber. d. Philol. Ver. 
1912, p. 239). 

To such ardent defenders of the original genius of Homer 
every investigation is of value in proportion to the agreement 
of its results with the Unitarian hypothesis: all which does not 
tend to support this hypothesis is due to prejudice, to faulty 
habits of thought, to superficiality, or to lack of aesthetic sense. 
And unfortunately many of the reviews, through which knowl- 
edge of recent works on Homer comes to many students, are 
being written from this point of view, such as those of Rothe, in 
the Jahresber. d. Philol. Ver., of Sturmer in the Wochenschr. f. 
klass. Philologie, of Mr. Shewan and Professor Scott. These 
reviews are creating a false impression, especially in America. 
A very different tone will be found in Mulder's Ilias und ihre 
Quellen as well as in Cauer's Grundfragen der Homerkritik, 
in Wilamowitz's Griech. Literatur des Altertums (in the Kultur 
der Gegenwart) or in Bethe's Griech. Poesie in (Gercke and 
Norden : Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft). 

Certainly there has been a decided and, as Bethe says, a 
healthy reaction in recent years. Far greater importance is 
attached now than in the past century to the activity of an indi- 
vidual called Homer: to quote Wilamowitz's words ' he was a 
man with a good man's name '. We have been brought again 
to the recognition of the harmonious plan to which each poem, 
Iliad and Odyssey alike, conforms (Pbhlmann). That, however, 
is very far indeed from saying that there have been no good 
results from the labor and the study of scholars and critics for all 
these years, or that we are all Unitarians now. 

A poet's interpretation of a poet is always valuable, and any 
book should be welcomed which brings to light new beauties in 
the Greek epos. As Cauer says, scholars should not count each 
other enemies in this matter, or enemies of the truth. There is 
no reason why all should not work in harmony, though each 
works in his special field, that, by the work of all, all may attain 
to a truer appreciation of these poems, which seem to me, in 
literature, the best we have at all. But true criticism must not 
be too subjective, and Drerup himself points out the chief defect 
of his own book when he says, on p. 3, ' So biete ich denn in 
diesem Buche, was ich ... als Dichter dem Dichter nach- 
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empfindend in meinen Homer hineingelesen habe'. And that 
is really what he has done : he has presented in this book what 
he has read into his Homer. 

Wm. K. Prentice. 

Princeton University. 



The Argonautica ofApollonius Rhodius, edited with Introduc- 
tion and Commentary by George W. Mooney, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. London, and 
New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 

This is an edition of the Argonautica with an English com- 
mentary interpreting the text of the poem and dealing with the 
subject matter. It is a well-printed volume of more than four 
hundred pages. The Introduction deals in successive chapters 
with the life of Apollonius, with the sources of the poem, with 
the p>em itself, the manuscripts, scholia, editions, and transla- 
tions. The text with critical notes and commentary on the same 
page is the heart of the book. Discussions of the double recen- 
sion of the Argonautica and of the metre are given in the Appen- 
dices. An index of proper names and an index of words dis- 
cussed in the notes complete the volume. 

The text is a primary matter for an editor. Mr. Mooney does 
not constitute his text, but accepts Mr. Seaton's Oxford edition of 
1900, making certain modifications and introducing sparingly his 
own conjectures. His critical notes are fuller than Mr. Seaton's, 
but the additions are, so far as I have observed, from Brunck 
and Merkel and contain no fresh material. Upon his own initia- 
tive Mr. Mooney has in a few cases modified the text of 1900 in the 
same way in which Mr. Seaton has, in his recent Loeb Library 
edition. Many readings, however, including a few typographical 
errors, have been accepted which Mr. Seaton has now changed 
for the better. 

In the commentary the editor addresses himself to the inter- 
pretation of language and subject matter. He has many notes on 
the vocabulary, he discusses obscure expressions, offers comments 
on questions of syntax, draws upon the scholia for illustrative 
purposes, and brings many parallels from the poets earlier and 
later. Not infrequently he has corrected misconceptions that 
have found lodgment in Liddell and Scott and have borne fruit 
in current translations; e.g., in the meaning of enoiprjaavro, 4. 
1533. Much material has been brought together in the commen- 
tary and in the other parts of the book that was before widely 
scattered. But it must be said that the material has not been 
organized into a critical edition ; and much that is fresh and 
valuable has been overlooked, or if used not thoroughly used. 



